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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 



November, 



Vienna, September 16, refers to her own personal ex- 
periences on the Chautauqua platform. The Baroness 
explains to the Europeans the dignity and effective work 
done by the Chautauqua Society, shows how in no sense 
it. is a "variety show," and reminds her readers that 
many of America's best men and women co-operate with 
the movement. She mentions particularly the United 
States Commissioner of Education, P. P. Claxton, and 
Ex-President Taft. 

. . . The British committee is taking the British Peace 
Centenary seriously. Two-column advertisements run- 
ning the entire length of the London papers are evi- 
dences of their purpose to raise $300,000 to carry out 
the British program for the celebration. In the same 
advertisement an appeal is made for $40,000 at once 
with which to purchase Sulgrave Manor. Such a dis- 
play of serious interest on the part of the distinguished 
committee is certainly stimulating. 

. . . The governments of France and Haiti have signed 
an agreement to arbitrate the French claims set forth 
in 1910. United States, Germany, Great Britain, and 
Italy are also pecuniarily interested. The agreement 
also covers the claims of Syrians and Ottomans, pro- 
teges of France and Haiti. 

. . . The following, from the speech of the Eight Hon- 
orable David Lloyd-George, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, discussing the British budget before the House 
of Commons not long ago, is of interest and value. He 
says, in part: 

'The largest increases since 1861 have been in arma- 
ments. I have pointed out that 1861 represented high- 
water mark at that date of the cost of armaments. It 
was then £28,285,000; it is now £74,544,000— an in- 
crease of £46,000,000. It was then growing at the rate 
of hundreds of thousands per year; it is now growing 
at the rate of millions a year. Since I have had the 
privilege of occupying my present office, expenditure on 
armaments has grown by £15,000,000, and I see no pros- 
pect of this very menacing growth coming to an end 
unless there is some fundamental change in the attitude 
and policy of the nations of the earth. 

"The expenditure on armaments differs from every 
other expenditure in two respects. It is non-productive 
and the increase or diminution in armaments is not de- 
pendent upon the will of the individual government that 
initiates the expenditure, or even of the House of Com- 
mons that sanctions the expenditure — it depends upon 
the concerted or rather competitive will of a number of 
great nations of whom we constitute one of the most 
potent. Armaments count for the largest, and I think 
the most sterile, increase since 1861." 
... It is being hinted in the press that President 
Wilson proposes to ask Congress to repeal the clause of 
the canal act freeing American ships from tolls. 
. . . The Garton Foundation has been organized in 
England recently for the purpose of promoting the study 
of international questions, primarily from the point of 
view of economics. Its directors are Bt. Hon. Arthur 
Balfour, formerly Prime Minister; Lord Esher, of the 
Committee of Imperial Defense; Norman Angell and 
Sir Eichard Garton. Mr. Bernard Noel Langdon- 
Davies, representing this Foundation, is now making a 
short tour through the United States under the auspices 



of the American Association for International Concilia- 
tion. Four others are doing a similar work in other 
countries. The appeal throughout is to the reason of 
the people rather than to sentiment and emotion. 

. . . The Kansas Yearly Meeting of Friends, repre- 
senting Kansas and Oklahoma, was held at Wichita, 
October 8-15. As a result of an address given by Mr. 
W. G. Hubbard on "Battles Won and Battles On," the 
meeting voted unanimously to send a communication to 
President Wilson, Secretary Bryan, and the United 
States Senators from Kansas and Oklahoma, congratu- 
lating the administration upon the attitude toward Mex- 
ico and upon the Administration's peace plan. Among 
other things, the communication says : "The rivalry be- 
tween the great nations in building more navies, which 
they protest they do not mean to use, we regard as a 
foolish, wasteful, and wicked policy that has been out- 
grown by our great civilization." 

. . . Since the revelations of Dr. Liebknecht in the 
German Eeichstag last spring, Charles Edward Eussell's 
article in the November Pearson's, George H. Perris' 
exposition of the "War Traders" in England, and Secre- 
tary Bryan's hint that American armor-plate firms are 
not guiltless, there is a growing demand for a congres- 
sional investigation of the question whether our arma- 
ment firms are or are not creating war scares and con- 
ducting a continual propaganda for the purpose of in- 
creasing profits from the government military expendi- 
tures. 



The Work of the Balkan Commission. 

Various reports have been published concerning the 
work of the Balkan Commission, several of which have 
carried the impression that the members met with little 
success. The report, which we understand is now prac- 
tically completed, will probably be published in about a 
month. Information reaching our office leads us to be- 
lieve that this report will show that the Commission 
accomplished far more than heretofore believed. 

On Tuesday, August 19, the full Commission held an 
extended conference in Paris, when its plans were fully 
outlined and arrangements were made for the journey. 
The full Commission, appointed under the auspices of 
the Carnegie Endowment, were: Baron d'Estournelles 
de Constant ; Prof. Wilhelm Paszkowski, of the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, for Germany; Herr Eedlich, Imperial 
Counsellor, for Austria ; Prof. Samuel Train Dutton, of 
Columbia University, for America; H. N. Brailsford, 
for England; M. Milukoff, the Liberal leader in the 
Douma, for Eussia; Justin Godart, a member of the 
Chamber of Deputies, who, with Baron d'Estournelles 
de Constant, represented France. Messrs. Godart, Dut- 
ton, Milukoff, and Brailsford were made delegates of 
the Commission to carry on the inquiry. They left 
Paris on August 20 and, making a brief visit in Vienna, 
went directly to Belgrade. Here they witnessed for two 
days the celebration of the victories, which were partici- 
pated in by the royal family, officers of state, and some 
of the returned soldiers. Here, as in the other coun- 
tries, the military hospitals were carefully inspected 
and some valuable information obtained. From Bel- 
grade the Commission went, as fast as the unsettled 
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conditions would permit, to Saloniki, where an impor- 
tant part of their work was accomplished. Saloniki is 
such a melting pot at the present time, there were so 
many refugees there from all parts of Macedonia, and 
so many things have happened in that quarter of the 
country, that the Commission had an excellent oppor- 
tunity there to take depositions and to gather informa- 
tion. They were aided by the consuls, by American and 
French Catholic missionaries, and by many who had 
actually been sufferers on account of the wars. To 
economize time, Mr. Milukoff went to Constantinople 
and made careful inquiries there, as well as at Adrian- 
ople and the surrounding villages, concerning the 
effects of the war and irregularities committed, espe- 
cially by the Turks and Bulgarians. Mr. Godart jour- 
neyed to Athens to investigate there the economic con- 
ditions and consequences of the war. Mr. Brailsford 
continued the work in Saloniki, while Dr. Dutton took 
a journey with an interpreter into southern Macedonia, 
visiting Serres, Drama, Doxato, and Cavalla, where seri- 
ous fighting occurred and where some of the most terri- 
ble atrocities were committed. The Commission finally 
met in Sophia and spent two weeks there taking testi- 
mony from returned prisoners, refugees, soldiers, priests, 
and schoolmasters, many of whom had met with all 
kinds of unhappy experiences either during the war or 
because of the unsettled conditions in Macedonia. While 
the Servian government objected to Mr. Milukoff be- 
cause of some of his writings, and while the Greek gov- 
ernment protested against Mr. Brailsford for similar 
reasons, the other members of the Commission were 
everywhere treated with great consideration. During 
Dr. Dutton's journeyings in Macedonia the Greek gov- 
ernment insisted upon providing conveyances, guards, 
and entertaining him at hotels during the entire trip. 
All this was done at the command of Governor Drago- 
mis of Macedonia. In Sophia the Bulgarian govern- 
ment furnished every possible facility for the Commis- 
sion, assigning persons to act as guides and assistants, 
furnishing automobiles and apartments in the Parlia- 
ment House for the hearing of testimony. Here, as in 
Saloniki, the Commission came into contact with peo- 
ple from almost every part of the Balkan country, and 
gathered a mass of information much greater than they 
could possibly use in their report, for it has been de- 
cided to publish nothing but what has been carefully 
verified and attested, greatly differing in this regard 
from some of the newspaper articles which have been 
printed. 

President Butler, as a director of the Department of 
Intercourse and Education of the Carnegie Endowment, 
by initiating this investigation certainly intended to 
indict no nation, neither did he intend that the Com- 
mission should set itself up as judge. As horrible as 
have been many of the incidents of the war and the ac- 
companying brutalities, we shall have to remember that 
it has been a war by peoples who have long cherished 
racial and national hatreds. We shall have also to re- 
member that these Balkan peoples have been free from 
the domination of the Turks only a comparatively short 
time, and that they have not yet attained that kind of 
civilization which insures self-restraint and lawful con- 
duct in times of stress. Neither has it been the purpose 



of the Commission to bring together the longest possible 
list of atrocities and acts of cruelty. The true purpose, 
as agreed upon at the first conference held at Paris, was, 
we understand, to find out the causes, especially of the 
last war, the manner in which it was conducted, the 
economic, social, and moral consequences, and the pros- 
pects for future co-operation and peace. In other words, 
the Commission will attempt to interpret to the world a 
situation which is so complex and so difficult that there 
is the greatest danger of misconception and unjust con- 
clusions. 

The Commission was very fortunate in having as two 
of its working members Messrs. Milukoff and Brails- 
ford, both of whom have not only lived several years in 
the Balkans, but have made, as writers and publicists,, 
most careful study of the whole situation. Some years 
ago, when Mr. Milukoff was proscribed in Eussia, he 
became a Professor of History and Political Science in 
the University of Sophia. During three or four years 
of his stay there he traveled extensively in Macedonia 
and studied the political and social conditions of all the 
countries which have been at war. Mr. Brailsford has 
had similar opportunities, so that the Commission has 
been in a position to accomplish much more, even with 
the cool treatment received from Servia and Greece, 
than could have been possible, even with the aid of the 
governments, if its members had been strangers in those 
parts. 

The report ought to be especially valuable as an ex- 
position of the political conditions leading up to the war, 
as well as of the peculiar and unusual emphasis laid 
upon nationality by the people of the several countries. 
The information presented touching the economic, so- 
cial, and moral effects of the war will carry its own les- 
sons, and the report as a whole, while making its appeal 
to civilized people the world over, should tend to stimu- 
late especially those agencies which are working to make 
future wars impossible. The Carnegie Endowment is 
justifying its existence by proceeding in this concrete 
fashion to deal with the most serious of all present-day 
problems, and it would not be strange if the work of this 
Commission should prove to be an important if not the 
first step toward a systematic attempt to aid the Balkan 
peoples in reaching a higher plane of conduct in their 
international relations. 



What is the Matter with the Mili- 
tarists ? 

The Baroness Bertha von Suttner, whose 70th birth- 
day was celebrated royally in various places throughout 
Europe June 9, said many wise things during her recent 
extended trip through the United States. One of the 
truest analyses she made was that every great reform 
passes through three distinct stages: first, the stage of 
ridicule; second, the stage of antagonism, and, third, 
the stage of universal acceptance. The peace move- 
ment seems now to be in the midst of the second stage. 
The militarists, which include all whose profit it is to 
rear larger and larger armies and navies, are increas- 
ingly outspoken, and at times bitter of late, in their 
denunciations of us whose business it is to disenthrone 



